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Nave of All Saints Church 


One body we, One Body 
who partake, 

One Church united in 
communion blest; 

One name we bear, one 
Bread of life we break, 

With all thy saints on 
earth and saints at rest. 


* 


One with each other,Lord, 
for one in thee, 

Who art one Saviour and 
one living Head; 

Then open thou our eyes, 
that we may see; 

Be known to us in break- 
ing of the Bread. 


G. W. Briggs. 
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Chureh and Cemetery with Wall Surrounding It 


Retrospective Musings of an Old Man 


XII. 


On the Mountain Side Sext was over. The period of rest was 
‘about ended. The Old Man sat leaning back in the arm-chair on 
which the fire in the fire-place threw its cheering light. The Old 
Man appeared to be in a dreamy mood, giving no attention to the 
little company jgathering around him. 


After a while he said: How true is the saying, ‘‘The Living Saints 
and dead But one communion make’? The deep sense of unity 
with those gone before finds its beautiful expression on the New 
Testament pages; in the Catacombs; and later in the Christian 
burial grounds. The deceased members of the Christian* com- 
munity were not merely taken away and forgotten. Their resting 
places and their memories were cherished and tended by those 
left behind, and when they gathered to celebrate the Holy Euchar- 
ist, the same loving remembrance was maintained. As the Chris- 
tians emerged from under the ground and reared sanctuaries for 
the worship of God, this same wonderful sense of union was given 
definite expression in the lay-out of the sanctuary and its adjoin- 
ing space. Surrounding the sanctuary, or adjoining it, was the 
resting place of departed brethren. This space is known by various 
names: God’s Acre; Church-Yard; Cemetery, and maybe others. 
It was consecrated with the sanctuary and'was actually a part of it. 
Almost without exception the Church-yard was surrounded by a 
high stone fence. It secured privacy; it kept intruders out. An 
arched passage was the only entrance to it and the church, and 
as it was already said, All within the stone wall was included in 
the general dedication—for it all belonged together. This concep- 
tion is yet maintained in our day in many countries—especially in 
country parishes. Present-day city life has brought about many 
changes—some good, some not so good. The burial grounds are no 
longer by the particular parish church but far away in the coun- 
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Church Reflected in Water—from Southeast 


try; but there chapels have been erected and on occasions—espe- 
cially on Ail Saints Day these are crowded with worshippers. 


I hope today to tell you what I know of the All Saints Church 
and its cemetery at the Eben-Ezer Motherhouse. The pastor has 
often spoken to me of this sanctuary and I believe that he has told 
me all that had any particular significance to him. All his life, he 
has loved the Church. As a boy he spent much time about the old 
13th century church in his home parish. As a young man he would 
go long distances in order to visit ancient or otherwise outstanding 
churches. It fell to his lot to erect four churches, and since his or- 
dination he was ever occupied with the erection of an Altar. The 

building being merely 
the shelter for the Al- 
tar, the Meeting Place 
of God and man, of 
those gone before and 
those who are still on 
the way. The Altar is 
the center; let other 
things be as they may 
—elaborate or simple 
"__it matters not. Have 


All Saints Church from South we not all wondered 
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at the place where our men have worshipped and communed on 
the manifold battle-fronts during this war; but we realize: the 
Altar was there and that was enough. The All Saints Church is 
very dear to the pastor. He often calls it: “aa Dream Come True.” 

You have all worshipped there on many occasions—at the plain 
observance of the Hours of ‘Prayer as well as on the special occa- 
sions when the sanctuary is crowded with friends from many 
places. You are thus familiar with the place in a general way. 
May I call your attention to the low brick wall just before the 
present entrance. This is the foundation for and the beginning of 
a future bell tower. If true harmony is maintained it will be a 
definite ornament to the already lovely sanctuary. Some time the 
present belfry must give way and it has been the hope of the pas- 
tor that some friend might find himself called upon to erect this 
tower—a thankoffering for mercies received—set there to the 
Glory of God. Notice also the battlements on the south wall. They 
are attractive. The pastor is an admirer of the English village 
church where such battlements are typical. They are somewhat 
impracticable in climates where frost may be hard, and where 
snow may pile up; but on the south exposure there is no trouble 
in Colorado. Even if a good, dependable and experienced architect 
is employed, when it comes to prepare workable plans for a church 
it is important to have one’s eye on his work as it progresses, for 
the architects are not easily found who have the spirit of the 
church and thus the first requisite for making it truly a House of 
Prayer. You probably have noticed the open entrance. It, too, is 
a European custom; but doors were added later as a matter of 
economy. 

As one stands in the west end of the nave, the plan of the build- 
ing is plain. Ii is the later development of the ancient basilica of 
Christian antiquity. Of and on through the years the pastor would 
find himself working on the plans for the future Motherhouse 
church. He saw it before his mind’s eye and enjoyed it. As to the 
realization of the plans he had all kinds of mixed feelings—for 
who would appreciate a lovely sanctuary? Was the common Meet- 
ing House not good enough? but he worked on—generally when 
he was in bed “half-sick,” and finally it was done. In laying out 
the plan, he held definitely to three points: First—that there should 
be nothing in it which was not in some church in the Mother- 
Church in Denmark; second—while trying to get as large a seating 
capacity as possible, the sense of size and space should be removed 
in as far as it was possible; third—that the element of the “numi- 
nous” should definitely mark the sanctuary and its atmosphere. 
It might further be added that the general aim was to realize these 
three points as nearly as convenient in the outline of a thirteenth- 
fourteenth century church of the better class, as they are found in 
the Mother-Church in Denmark. The Mother-Church has two, or 
three, distinct types of churches: (1) the cathedrals, which are a 
class by themselves; (2) churches which formerly were part of, or 
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connected with, religious communities. These are the best and 
most interesting churches there are. Even after six, seven cen- 
turies one seems to feel a spirit of loving interest built into these 
sanctuaries. They breathe the spirit of worship as it were. It is 
this type which in a miniature measure is realized at the Mother- 
house; (3) represent the common village church which as a rule 
is marked by extreme baldness within its four walls. It is this 
type which has become the commonly accepted model for the 
Danish Lutheran churches in America. But changes for the better 
are taking place, and were it not for our synodical isolation they 
would be more rapid, for excellent sanctuaries are now no excep- 
tion in the American Lutheran church as a whole.. The Mother- 
house library is well supplied with literature on Danish churches 
and hundreds of descriptions were studied before the actual plans 
were started. The period was decided upon as it is rich in church 
construction. The Post-Reformation period down to the middle of 
last century is more notable for its destruction of churches than 
for construction. The renewed church-consciousness from the mid- 
dle of last century on has led to a decided revival in the erection 
of churches all over the country, and many of these are good ex- 
amples of ancient as well as of modern yet conservative church- 
manship. 


The material used in All Saints Church corresponds well with 
that of the 14th century. The brick are not pressed but wire-cut. 
The cut stone is Del Norte Lava Stone. It is not the costly ma- 
terial which attracts—but the harmony of the whole. 


Off to the left as you enter the door is the Baptistry, a little 
chapel-like space about six by six feet. The font is from the St. 
Ansgar Church, which was taken down when the group made up 
the present two congregations. It is the first Lutheran font in 
this part of the country. The Baptistry has a good art glass window 
representing Christ blessing a child. It is the last \gift from the 
Rev. L. Jensen, of whom I have told you before. The entrance to 
the Baptistry is three feet wide. Two open walls eighteen inches 
wide and 42 inches high separate it from the nave. In the nature 
of things, baptisms in this place do not belong to the common 
order; but those that take place here, are more or less under un- 
usual circumstances, and many dear memories are attached 
to these services and the little sacred place. The Baptistry is near 
the entrance as was the universal custom in earlier days signify- 
ing that as one enters the door to come into the house so the one 
to be baptized enters the spiritual house of God through the door 
of Holy Baptism to become a Child of God, a member of the 
Household of Faith. 


Turning to the east end you will noiice that the building—as it 


' were—divides in three. In front is the Chancel about twenty feet 


deep, set off from the nave by the chancel wall about three feet 
above the floor of the nave. The pulpit and the lecturn are a part 
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of it and also made of brick—the top is a cut stone. To the sides 
you will notice open brick walls about two and one-half feet high. 
The large radiators are in these walls and all covered by a stone 
slab. This arrangement materially reduces the feeling of a large 
space, which is very valuable where at the ordinary worship a 
comparatively small number of persons assemble. The nave has 
seats for a hundred persons and ample open space for many chairs 
if desired. Three steps lead to the chancel proper where the stalls 
are. Ten feet back is the Altar rail which makes one more step to 
the sanctuary. Half way between the rail and the Altar are two 
more steps. That altogether raises the Altar six steps (3 feet) 
above the main floor of the nave. This height has proven very 
fitting for a small church of this size (about 75 feet from the bap- 
tistry in the west). The Altar itself is of brick, and all around it 
is of brick topped with stone slabs. The reredos is double. On the 
top stands a brass crucifix in the center, and on each side an orna- 
mental seven-light candlestick lit only about four times a year: 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and the Annual Festival. There, also 
- is the place for vases and flowers. The second, or lower, furnishes 


the space for the six vesper lights which are lit for all Sunday ser- . 


vices and feasts. On the Altar itself are two large brass candle- 
sticks which are lit during every eucharistic service, while the 
sanctuary light constantly sends out its tiny beams—the silent, but 
constant, emphasis on the blessed truth: The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple; the constant beacon assuring the people of God of a Pres- 
ence which is more than empty words. The candlesticks for the 
vesper lights date from the simple celebrations in the Bethesda 
basement. The heavy brass altar furniture is a gift to the church 
from friends in the St. Peter’s Church, Potter, Nebr. On each side 
of the Altar is an oaken pedestal on which stand two béautiful, 
adoring angels, the gift from a deaconess, a dear friend of and a 
frequent guest at the Motherhouse. The large window above the 
Altar is a beautiful production of art glass representing the As- 
cension of the Saviour. It is particularly impressive as one stands 
below looking into His face and seeing the outstretched hands in 
protection and blessing of those gathered below. It is rich in color; 
but it is not the sort of color that tires. One never tires looking at 
it. Below are the words: Behold, I Am WITH YOU ALWAY. It is 
the loving gift by a lady in Montana and set there in memory of 
her father. On the north side of the sanctuary hangs a large cru- 
cifix which never fails in its own appeal. 


As I have indicated before, the side aisles in the church naturally 
form themselves into small eight-foot wide chapels which through 
the years have been used for various devotional purposes. 


The south aisle might fittingly be called: “The Chapel of St. John, 
the Beloved Disciple,’ for—does not that lovely statue so impress 
those sitting there. From his lips almost seem to come the words: 
“The Word Became Flesh and Dwelt among Us.” 
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Window over the Altar—a Beautiful Memorial 
to a Father 


There stands the old folding Altar of which I have told you and 
which for many years was the center of the Motherhouse worship. 
There the Holy Eucharist was celebrated and before it the older 

sisters were consecrated to their service. Many memories at- 
»») { tach themselves to it. The crucifix on it was secured by the pastor 

for use at the dedication of the St. Ansgar Church. When no 
longer needed there, it ‘was set in its present place where it has 
remained since. The Eucharistic candlesticks are gifts to the pas- 
tor, and of the vesper lights two candlesticks are of special interest. 
They were brought to America by Brother Andersen from his home 
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in the western part of Jutland, Denmark. They are made of fine 
bell metal and not to be compared with the others even though 
they glitter more. He wanted them to be used on this Altar as a 
thankoffering. The reading desk also is from the very first serv- 
ices held in the Bethesda basement. On the wall of this aisle hangs 
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some Reformation pictures. They, too, are relics from the first 
little chapel in Bethesda and as such are reminders of primitive 
days; but they are also silent confessors to the faith held by those 
who worship there—both then and now. The place changed; the 
faith remained. Two are the well known busts of Luther and 
Melanchthon. The third is a large copy of a painting representing 
Luther at Worms. A special interest of this picture is the fact 
that the leading figures in the group are supposed to be copies of 
actual portraits of persons who were present at that memorable 
council. Another picture is supposed to represent the dying Lu- 
ther surrounded by his friends. 

Several windows in this aisle are of interest. The one nearest 
the Altar represents “Jesus Receiving Sinners.” It is made from 
a painting by the well known Danish painter Carl Bloch. The 
original is an Altar Piece in a church in Sweden, but the picture 
became very much admired and copies are common in Danish 
homes. Only two of the dozen figures in the original could be in- 
cluded in the window. Leaning against the Saviour is on the one 
side an old man—worn in the battles of life, but his face breathes 
contentment. On the other side is another man taking hold of the 
Master’s \garb, his face expressing a deep longing. The Rev. Kr. 
Anker would often, when visiting at the Motherhouse, stand look- 
ing at this window. Once he said: the old man looking so contented 
says: I have found it. The other says: Oh, that I had obtained it. 
This window is erected by the Motherhouse in memory of Mr. Geo. 
Bass, Emerson, Iowa, who willed a larger sum to the work of the 
Motherhouse. His son was a patient in the sanatorium for a long 
time, and while he was there the father visited and was favorably 
impressed with the work done and the care his son received. He 
passed away soon after and in his will had remembered the Moth- 
erhouse. The next window represents “Christ the Comforter” and 
is placed by the Motherhouse congregation in memory of the long 
and faithful service of Brother Andersen. The third window in 
this aisle is a‘ reproduction of the well known painting “Christ in 
Bethany” and it is made from an oil print which many years ago 
was given by the theological class at Trinity seminary to the then 
Prof. G. B. Christiansen. The picture was prized very highly by 
him, and he always had it in a prominent place in his study—even 
to his death. The window is placed as a memorial to the old teach- 
er who was for twenty-five years president of synod. All three 
windows are very fine work, but they have not been photographed. 

Back of this south aisle is a small sacristy. On a three-foot base 
in the arch separating the south aisle from the nave stands a life 
size staitue of “St. John, the Beloved Disciple.” In his hand is the 
scroll which should have the words: “In the beginning was the 
Word” written on it, but through some oversight the words were 
missing when the statue, which came from Milwaukee, Wis., was 
received. At the foot of the Apostle is his jtraditional symbol: the 
eagle. The face is about as perfect a St. John face as one can 
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imagine. It expresses deep, 
penetrating thought and a 
view deep into. eterna! 
verities— yet the restful- 
ness of eternity is spread 
over it. Meditating upon 
it, one almost feeis him- 
self in the immediate com- 
pany of the ‘beloved ais- 
ciple.” This statue is a 
gift from dear friends in 
Chicago. Thus the south 
aisle of All Saints Church 
heuses the relics from the 
earliest days of religious 
community life at Eben- 
Ezer. For many years ev- 
ery Saturday a Danisn 
prayer service was held 
here in this aisle which. 
indeed, makes a lovely lit- 
tle chapel. But this wor- 
ship was discontinued as 
the Danish language dis- 
appeared from the wor- 
ship of the church. 


The north aisle forms 
the St. Ansgar Chapel. It 
contains several relics 
which were rescued when 
the old St. Ansgar Church 
was demolished many 
years ago. corner- 
stone of the old church is 
built into the reredos back 

Statue of St. John, the Beloved Disciple Of and above the Altar— 
also two windows of the 
old house of God have 

found a very fitting place there. The stone cross, which for nine- 
teen years stood on the gable of the old church, has been built 
into the front of the Altar. It happened to fit exactly under 
the Altar slab. Elevated about eight inches above the Altar is a 
life size statue of Thorvaldsen’s Christ. It, too, came from Mi!. 
waukee and is a gift by a dear friend who for years was a patient 
in the sanatorium. It was set up by this lady and her sister as a 
thankoffering for health restored and in memory of their mother. 
About a year or so later their father died and that brought abou: 
the placing of the lovely window in the St. Ansgar Chapel next to 
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the Altar, a memory to the father. It represents “Christ as the 
Bread of Life.” 


The two Eucharistic candlesticks on the Altar in this chapel are 
a gift from the Rev. N. C. Aaberg who passed away in 1931. They 
are of fine bell metal and each of them weighs several pounds. 
Mr. Aaberg never visitéd Eben-Ezer, but he sent the candlesticks 
with his friend Mr. Nybo. They are about ,150 years old and have 
originally come from an old mansion in Denmark. Mr. Aaberg, 
who was a real antiquarian, had traced their history and he told 
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The Statue of Christ in the St. Ansgar Chapel 


it to the pastor, but it was not written at the time and now it is 
too late. These candlesticks are, perhaps, the most valuable of the 
church’s brass furniture. 


On the wall in this chapel hang two pictures which are of 
more than ordinary interest. One is a large oil painting of Christ 
kneeling in agony in Gethsemane, a copy by Miss Dora Jensen, 
Ruskin, Nebraska, of the well known and popular painting. Miss 
Jensen went to work on it without our knowledge with the in- 
tention that it might be used as an Altar-Piece in the new Mother- 
house church. She did not know, however, that the architecture 
of the church makes no provision for a painting in that place. On 
being informed of this, she and her father, Mr. Martin Jensen, 
asked that it might be placed in the church as an expression of 
their undivided interest in the work at Eben-Ezer. It was then 
hung on the wall in the St. Ansgar Chapel between the windows 
by the pulpit and there it has remained now for well over twenty 
years, telling its own tale of the suffering Saviour. When Mr. Jen- 
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sen and his daughter in aft- 
er-years have visited at the 
Motherhouse they express- 
ed pleasure in seeing the 
picture in the selfsame place. 


The other picture hangs 
between the next two win- 
dows. It, too, represents the 
Gethsemane scene —even 
though it is an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of the sub- 
aa ject by the artist. It is giv- 

Se oe en to the church by one of 
ons ( Eben - Ezer’s earliest and 
most devoted friends, Mrs. 
Chr. Nybo in Boston, Mass. 
Many years back it served 
as an altar-piece in the first 
Danish mission church in 
Boston. After the new church 
was built, she had it in her 
home till her death. When 
on her death-bed, Mrs. Ny- 
bo was thinking of her 
things and also of the pic- 
ture which she loved so well. 
She then turned to her hus- 
band asking him that after 
her passing it be sent to 
Eben-Ezer to hang in the 
Motherhouse church. It ar- 
Window: “I am the Bread of Life.” rived in due time and ap- 
preciative hands placed it 
in its present place where it has remained ever since—a last re- 
minder of an early and lasting friendship. Yes, indeed, even 
though the Motherhouse church is not yet thirty years old, it al- 
ready has many evidences of friends and friendships which were 
formed through the years and which lasted through the changing 
days. Many friends have passed on, but many are still here. It is 
a beauty and a treasure when such attachments can be formed, 
continued, and cultivated with the years—the blessed privilege of 
the “religious community.” 


ANS 


But I must not forget to tell you of the middle window in the 
St. Ansgar Chapel. Next to ithe one ‘by the Altar, this is perhaps 
the most artistic: It is a copy of Chr. Dalsgaard’s popular painting: 
“St. Ansgar Baptizes a Child.” As you will: remember St. Ansgar 
has been called “the Apostle to the North” and the picture pre- 
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View into the North Aisle. In the arch farthest away, 
one sees the organ. The second arch is the organ. loft. 
The third arch shows the Altar portion of the St. 
Ansgar Chapel. 


sents him and his friend Rembrandt baptizing a little Danish child. 
(That was early in the ninth century). This window was placed 
by Mrs. Chris Hansen of whom I have told you before. It is a 
memorial to her only daughter who passed away quite young. The 
window just before you as you enter this chapel is a touching pres- 
entation of “Christ as the Good Shepherd.” It is placed there by 
Sister Kathrine as a memorial to her childhood home. 


Through the St. Ansgar Chapel is access to the organ loft and 
the organ itself. The organ is largely a gift from Mr. M. P. Meller, 
Hagerstown, Md., who, when approached on the subject, wrote 
back that he would see to it that the Motherhouse got a good organ, 
and this he did, indeed. The organ loft window is a beautiful pro- 
duction of “Christ Knocking on the Door.” It is placed by Sister 
Sina, her brothers, and sisters. One more window should be men- 
tioned. It is the one above the Baptistry: arch in the main body of 
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the church. It shows “Christ Leading an Old Man” to the distant 
Jerusalem. Its effect is truly devotional, and it was placed by the 
old folks who were in the Old Folk’s Home ai the Motherhouse at 
the time the church was being ‘built. It is the same class of work 
as is found in the Baptistry window—very nice but quite inferior 
to the rest of the windows in the building. The others were all 
made by the von Gerichten Art Glass Co., Columbus, O., which 
was recommended to the pastor by Dr. Fritschel, Milwaukee. 


The two grades of windows in the church just go to show that 
one can not be too careful in selecting the party which is to make 
an art glass window. It is no: just the amount of money but far 
more the dependability of the party contacted. In recommending 
the Columbus concern, Dr. Fritschel wrote: “There one gets true 
art at not excessive prices, and that is amply proven in the Moth- 
erhouse church. It is only a regret that the owner died before all 
the windows in the church were filled with art glass. 


For a number of years it was the hope of the pastor that one 
of the ancient baptismal fonts from Denmark might be secured. 
There are many unused baptismal fonts in Denmark. Some have 
even been used as vases in the gardens of the nobility. They are 
nearly all from the early days of Christianity in that country and 
they were in use up to the Reformation, when an unbelievable 
number of churches were destroyed. These ancient fonts were all 
made of one piece of granite and they have stood the misuse of the 
times without hurt. The present-day liturgical revival and the re- 
newed interest in the sanctuary together with the stricter control 
by the Government Antiquarian Society, few historic relics are 
allowed to get out of the country. 


The pews in the center aisle and in the chancel are all solid oak 
and are the gift of an old couple who lived at the Motherhouse at 
the time the church was being built. You may also notice the 
pitch of the ceiling in the nave. Ii and its beam-work is copied 
from a church in North Jutland. As has been said before: the at- 
traction of this church is not its costly material of which it is con- 
structed, for it is by no means that. The attraction is its harmony 
of proportions and its loyalty to the spirit of the church through 
the passing ages, It was above all hoped by the pastor that it 
might indeed be a house of prayer for those-who pray, and it was 
with a deep sense of gratitude that he has experienced that this 
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Inntrance to Cemetery 


hope has in a large measure been realized. Repeatedly it has been 
observed how the force of the “numinous” has gripped so very 
different persons as may well be imagined: They have felt “God 
is in this place.” 


And I want to tell you a litile of the Motherhouse Cemetery. 
It was in the year 1901 that the pastor visited the first of all Lu- 
theran Motherhouses: Kaiserswerth on the Rhine. Among the mul- 
titude of things which impressed themselves on his mind was the 
private burial \ground of the Motherhouse. A high wall surrounded 
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it and it was open only to those visiting or belonging to the Moth- 
erhouse. This secured a privacy and a seclusion which was a relief 
to the mind. Those who rested there were all their very own and 
some of their close friends: It was all so clean, and flowers were 
every where. 


Crucifixion Group with Friends gathered around 
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Ever since that visit, the pastor hoped that some day it should 
be possible to have a small burial ground within the Motherhouse 
grounds. He cherished the plan, but thought of its realization with 
some hesitation. It became a reality before expected. A young 
man, a dear confessing Christian, had come from San Francisco, 
Calif., in the last stages of T.B. He came on a bed and was put to 
bed never to get up. During the pastor’s absence of a couple of 


Tombstone of Rev. P. i. C. Hansen and wife. It was 
set there by friends in therssynod. She died at Eben- 
Iezer, His body was shipped from California, 
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weeks he learned of the plans some time to have a cemetery at 
Eben-Ezer. As soon as the pastor returned this sick man sent for 
him in order to beg if he might be buried where the cemetery 
vas to be, for he knew he was not going to get well. He did soon 
pass away and, as his request had been granted, the little God’s Acre 
came into being. His burial became the occasion for the dedication 
of this plot of iground. The dedication was performed by the Rev. 
C. H. Schmidt from North Dakota, who had just brought his sick 
wife to Eben-Ezer. After it this first interment took place. It was 
on Nov. 3, 1905. It was from the beginning clearly realized that 
this burying ground could not be for whomsoever might die at the 
institution. Only the workers, near friends, and such as had for 
many years had a home there and were spiritually related to the 
Motherhouse. All others must be taken away to their respective 
places. The years have passed on. Some years there were no 
burials at all, and seldom more than one or two a year. It is sur- 
rounded by a fence and heavy planting, so there is the privacy and 
seclusion ‘desired in a place like that. It is often used for quiet 
meditations and from there the thoughis will go to other cemeteries 
where rest a father, mother, brother or sister, ete. 

The entrance is rather massive, built of brick with concrete re- 
enforcement within. It and its wrought iron gate is a gift from 
two friends of the Motherhouse. About a hundred feet back of the 
entrance is the Calvary Group with its twenty-foot cross. The 
traditional figures are almost naiural height. Here, during the 
summer, devotions are conducted on various occasions: Memorial 
Day and at other times. In European churches and cemeteries the 
Calvary groups are quite common, and they never fail in bearing 
their silent—yet so eloquent—testimony to the faith in which God’s 
people want to live and die. The house of God and the resting 
place of departed Christians belong together. The early Christians 
made no mistake when they gave that thought very visible and 
tangible expression. It is true 


The Living Saints and Dead 
But One Communion Make. 


About fifty pilgrims are now resting in this sacred spot. Nearly 
all closed their eyes at the institution. A few have been shipped 
here for interment. Several left sums of money with the request 
that they be laid to rest in the Motherhouse burial ground and that 
their resting places be cared for by it. 
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As one passes from the one grave to the other, the church’s an- 
cient remembrance of those who went before comes to mind: May 
they rest in peace and may light eternal shine upon them. There 
they are remembered. The common Meeting Place of the Saints 
of God is in the Holy Eucharist. 


Church and Cemetery with Surrounding Wall and Entrance 


I have now told you of the early days at Eben-Ezer and today 
we made a pilgrimage through the Church and there noticed var- 
ious items in the building and in its furniture. We have visited 
the resting place of those who went before, and we have called to 
mind the Unity of all the Saints of God—those at rest and those 
on the way. 


May I assure you of my deep appreciation of these our gather- 
ings here on the quiet Mountain Side. We exchanged: thoughts; 
we worshipped together, and now the time appears to have come 
to part for a while. In the meantime, may God speed the cause 
of the Una Sancta in the world. We have had blessed times to- 
gether, and in God’s good time we shall meet again. 


Hrom the Mountain Side 


The friends who have not yet paid up their subscription to Jan. 
1, 1945, will render us a favor by doing so before so very long. 
The post office address remains the same: ‘“Eben-Ezer-In-The- 
Pines,” Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 


UNA SANCTA 


:3 published bi-monthly in the interest of liturgical devotional life and wor- 
ship. Editor: Rev, J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the 
aims of the Una Sancta. Subscription rate 80 cents. Office of Publication: 
Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 
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